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GOETHE’S VIEWS ON EDUCATION 


We conceive Greek or Roman life—life in the Middle 
Ages—to be a simple and comprehensible affair; but 
modern life to respect a multitude of things, which is 
distracting. Goethe was the philosopher of this multi- 
plicity ; hundred-handed, Argus-eyed, able and happy to 
cope with this rolling miscellany of facts and sciences, 
and, by his own versatility, to dispose of them with ease; 
a manly mind, unembarrassed by the variety of coats of 
convention, with which life had got incrusted, easily able 
by his subtlety to pierce these, and to draw his strength 
from nature, with which he lived in full communion.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, ‘‘Goethe; or The Writer.’’1 

Goethe gehért nicht nur seinem Volk, er gehért der 
Welt. Neben Homer und Shakespeare ist er der einzige 
Weltdichter, der seine eigenste nationale Sprache spricht 
und dabei doch fiir alle Vélker und—diirfen wir heute 
schon hinzufiigen: fiir alle Zeiten verstandlich ist —Albert 
Bielschowsky, ‘‘Goethe: Sein Leben und Seine Werke.’ ’2 

1 In ‘‘ Representative Men’’ (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 
1876), p. 216. 

2 Thirtieth edition. Vol. II (Munich: Beck, 1916), p 
684. ‘‘Goethe belongs not only to his nation, but to the 
world. Together with Homer and Shakespeare he is the 
only poet of world fame who speaks his very own national 
language and, at the same time, is comprehensible to all 
nations and, it might now be added, for all time.’’ The 
translations are by the present writer. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


NEWSPAPERS all over the country gave considerable 
publicity to the commemoration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
during June and July, 1949, at Aspen, Colorado. In 
explaining the reason for the convocation Robert M. 
Hutchins pointed out that Goethe was the “world’s 
last truly universal man” and that the bicentennial 
of his birth was a suitable occasion for the re-exami- 
nation of his devotion to the “lasting values of moral 
responsibility, liberty and the dignity of man.’’* 

Much praise, and almost as much abuse, has been 
heaped upon the man whom Emerson described as 
“the head and body of the German nation.’* It would 
be too easy to multiply quotations from diverse na- 
tional sources to prove the esteem with which the sage 
of Weimar was regarded throughout the world. To 
achieve a proper balance, however, it may be helpful 
to cite a few critical appraisals. Thus, Hornich® feels 
that there is more error than truth in Goethe’s writ- 

3 The New York Times, June 28, 1949. 

4 Op. cit., p. 225. 

5R. Hornich, ‘‘Goethe als Erzieher,’’ in Ernst M. 
Roloff, editor, Lexicon der Pidagogik (vol. Il, Freiburg i. 
Br.: Herder, 1913), p. 444. 
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ings on the great fundamental educational questions. 
More recently, Thomas Mann, although deeply ap- 
preciating the intellectual stature of Goethe, referred 
to him as “an ardent Tory . . . opposed to the free- 
dom of the press, to giving the masses a voice, to de- 
mocracy and a constitution.”® 

Essays and dissertations on Goethe’s pedagogical 
views are available in superabundance. It is prob- 
ably not an exaggeration to say that there are hun- 
dreds in various shapes, forms, and guises. During 
Goethe’s lifetime there appeared A. C. Kayssler’s 
“Fragmente aus Platons und Gdothe’s Pidagogik” 
(Breslau, 1821). So many works on Goethe were pub- 
lished during the course of the nineteenth century that 
a well-known analyst of Goethe’s educational thought 
found it necessary in 1886 to apologize for his book.” 
Apart from its function as a commemorative article, 
the present survey of Goethe’s ideas on education 
seeks to call attention to the pertinence of the poet’s 
thinking for the current educational situation. This 
is its real reason for being, since almost everything 
about Goethe as an educator has already been said 
more elaborately elsewhere. 

The magnificent achievements of Goethe in various 
areas of endeavor have tended to obscure his practical 
efforts in education, so much so that some writers seem 
to take it for granted that Goethe was merely a parlor 
pedagogue. In point of fact, however, the German 
genius was successful in his modest role as the tutor 
of his sister; his consort (later his wife), Christiane 
Vulpius; his son and grandsons; Karl August, his 
ducal superior; and Fritz, the son of his platonic 
friend, Charlotte von Stein. In a letter, June 2, 1783, 
to her sister-in-law, Frau von Stein® expressed her 
appreciation of Goethe’s instruction by stating that he 
was one of the few who actually grasped the spirit of 
education according to Rousseau. One must not over- 
look the fact that Goethe also supervised the adminis- 
tration of the University of Jena and that his opinions 
on practical educational matters were solicited by the 
Prussian Minister of Education. 

Goethe’s educational thinking must be considered 
in the light of the intellectual currents prevailing 
throughout his life. Undoubtedly the most important 
movement during his earlier period of creativity was 


6 Thomas Mann, ‘‘Goethe: ‘Faust and Mephistophe- 
les.’ ’? The New York Times Magazine, June 26, 1949, 

. 39. 

: 7 Adolf Langguth, ‘‘Goethes Padagogik, historisch- 
kritisch dargestellt’’ (Halle: Niemeyer, 1886), p. 1. 

8 Quoted in Felix Steinmetz, ‘‘Die padagogische 
Grundgedanken in Goethes Werken’’ (Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Greifswald, Ferienwalde a. O., Battré, 
1910), p. 73. Her actual words are as follows: ‘‘Goethe 
hat Fritz zu sich genommen und benimmt sich so ver- 
standig und giitig in seiner Erziehung, dass man von ihm 
lernen kann. Er ist von den wenigen, die Rousseaus 
inneren Sinn der Erziehung zu fassen wissen.’’ 
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the Enlightenment (Aufkldrung), a force favoring 
toleration and combating political and ecclesiastical 
absolutism. This was the age of Voltaire, Diderot, 
Montesquieu, Franklin, Jefferson, Hume, Defoe, Kant, 
and Rousseau. Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven 
pointed the way toward new experiences in music. In 
German literature, the enlightenment gave way to 
Sturm und Drang, and then to classicism and roman- 
ticism. The fumbling Pestalozzi turned out to be a 
prophet with honor in his native Switzerland, Prussia, 
and other countries on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Politically, the lifetime of Goethe was marked by such 
cataclysmic events as the Seven Years’ War, the Amer- 
ican and French Revolutions, and the Napoleonic 
wars. The Industrial Revolution was under way and 
eroding the economie foundations of society. How the 
poet responded to these forces which helped shape 
his thought will be shown in subsequent paragraphs. 

Many writers and commentators have recognized 
that Goethe never organized systematically his educa- 
tional philosophy® and that he probably never in- 
tended to compose a thoroughgoing educational trea- 
tise.1° Nonetheless, an examination of Goethe’s 
literary writings will disclose, as Bishop Spalding 
diseovered, “a fund of wise and fruitful educational 
thoughts, the value of which is far above that of tech- 
nical and systematic disquisitions on pedagogies, 
which, rather than political economy, deserves-to be 
ealled the dismal science.”!°%* These thoughts, which 
are scattered in the poems, longer writings, letters, and 
conversations, prove beyond any doubt that the wise 
man of Weimar possessed a profound understanding 


9 Although Goethe’s ideas are discussed in the German 
encyclopedias in philosophy, he never regarded himself 
as a professional philosopher. Thus, on February 4, 
1829, he remarked to the Boswell-like Johann Peter Ecker- 
mann (1792-1854), ‘‘Von der Philosophie habe ich mich 
selbst immer frei erhalten.’? Eckermann, ‘‘Gespriche 
mit Goethe’’ (Berlin: Schreiter, 1911), p. 227. Cf., Her- 
mann Leser, ‘‘Das pidagogische Problem in der Geistes- 
geschichte der Neuzeit’’ (Vol. II, Munich, Oldenbourg, 
1928, p. 423). 

10**No doubt, if Goethe had elected to put forth his 
educational views in a separate work, we should mention 
him as we do Milton,’’ William J. Eckoff, ‘‘ Educational 
Views of Goethe’’ (unpublished Ped.D. dissertation, New 
York University, 1891), p. 32. According to Wilhelm 
Rein, ‘‘ Allerdings hat Goethe wohl nie daran gedacht, ein 
System der Erziehung aufstellen zu wollen.’’ See his 
‘*Goethe als Pidagog,’’ Pddagogisches Magazin, Heft 
945 (Langensalza: Beyer, 1912), p. 13. This identical 
essay also appears in W. Rein, editor, ‘‘ Encyklopidisches 
Handbuch der Paidagogik’’ (second edition, Vol. III, 
Langensalza, Beyer, 1905, pp. 625-638). 

10a John Lancaster Spalding, ‘‘Opportunity and Other 
Essays and Addresses’’ (Chicago: McClurg, 1900), p. 
157. Bishop Spalding’s essay on Goethe as an educator 
is rather long, pp. 142-189. Steinmetz’ dissertation en- 
deavors to prove that Goethe produced ‘‘ein harmonisch 
abgeschlossenes, auf psychologischer Grundlage ruhendes 
und daher fiir alle Zeiten giiltiges Erziehungssystem,’’ 
op. cit., p. 2. 
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of theoretical and practical edueation.1: Lack of 
space will permit no more than a cursory glance at the 
educational content of most of Goethe’s works. The 
only book which can be analyzed here with any degree 
of fulness is “Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre,” which, 
according to Moog,!* contains the most thorough pres- 
entation of Goethe’s educational views. 

Goethe’s basic educational ideals are individualism 
in “Die Leiden des jungen Werthers,” personality as 
the highest social value in “Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahre,” the integration of the individual with society 
in “Hermann und Dorothea,” and the subordination of 
the individual to society in “Wilhelm Meisters Wan- 
derjahre.” It can be easily seen that, as he grew 
older, Goethe’s individualistic outlook gave way to a 
social consciousness.'* He never lost an opportunity 
of hurling darts, subtly at times to be sure, at what he 
conceived to be educational errors. Thus, in “Gotz 
von Berlichingen,” he has the hero ridicule the factual 
knowledge crammed into his little son, “Er kennt wohl 
vor lauter Gelehrsamkeit seinen Vater nicht.”4* An- 
other gentle hint appears to be the remark of Char- 
lotte in “Die Wahlverwandtschaften” (“The Elective 
Affinities”): “. . . die gute Pidagogik ist also gerade 
das Umgekehrte von der guten Lebensart.’*> In the 
same novel, but in a more serious vein, Ottilie writes 
in her diary that “a teacher who can evoke a feeling 
for a single good deed or good poem is able to achieve 
more than one who stuffs us with the names and forms 
of complete series of natural objects.”1® A somewhat 
more conservative position is taken in Ottilie’s next 
paragraph: “Every person should be free to occupy 
himself with whatever attracts his fancy, whatever 
makes him happy, or whatever he thinks is useful to 

11 Cf., Willy Moog,‘‘ Geschichte der Padagogik’’ (Vol. 
II, Osterwieck, Zickfeldt, 1933, p. 208). This first-rate 
work devotes much space to Goethe’s educational thought, 
pp. 194-209. 

12 Ibid., p. 200. Several writers have acknowledged the 
difficulty of constructing a system of educational philoso- 
phy out of the pedagogical jigsaw puzzle in ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre.’’ See, for example, Bielschowsky, 
op. cit., Vol. II, p. 553; and Guido W. Giinther, ‘‘Goethes 
sozialpidagogische Ansichten in W. Meisters Wander- 
jahren im Lichte der Gegenwart’’ (Leipzig: Xenien-Ver- 
lag, 1920 [?]), p. 16. 

13Cf., A. Herget, ‘‘Die wichtigsten Strémungen im 
pidagogischen Leben der Gegenwart’’ (fifth edition, Vol. 
II, Prague, Haase, 1925), p. 109; and Richard Wickert, 
‘‘Geschichte der Paidagogik’’ (fourth edition, Leipzig, 
Klinkhardt, 1929), pp. 127-128. 

14‘*Goethes Werke’’ (with an introduction by G. 
Hauptmann, Berlin, Knaur, N. D). Vol. I, p. 311. The 
passage occurs in Act I and means, ‘‘ For all his profound 
learning he cannot recognize his own father.’’ 

15 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 641. Education, in short, is a far 
ery from life itself. 

16 ‘¢ Kin Lehrer, der das Gefiihl an einer einzigen guten 
Tat, an einem einzigen guten Gedicht erwecken kann, 
leistet mehr als einer, der uns ganze Reihen unterge- 


ordneter Naturbildungen der Gestalt und dem Namen 
nach iiberliefert.’’ Ibid., p. 646. 
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him; but the proper study of mankind is man.’ 
The necessary friendly relationship between pupil and 
teacher is high lighted by Goethe in a remark to Eck- 
ermann on May 12, 1825.18 Other instructive educa- 
tional statements are too numerous to quote. 
“Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre” (Apprenticeship) 
deals with the theme of the aesthetic and ethical de- 
velopment of the individual, while “Wilhelm Meisters 
Wanderjahre” (Travels) treats the education of man 
as an integral part of society. Emerson found the 
novel as a whole to be “crammed with wisdom, with 
knowledge of the world, and with knowledge of 
laws.”?® A contemporary literary historian, Karl 
Viétor, writes that “the Wanderjahre is an extraor- 
dinary work, in its strength and weakness, and it re- 
quires extraordinary readers’; moreover, that, al- 
though it is a “heavy, unwieldy, and ill-joined book,” 
it nevertheless possesses “a treasure-store of wis- 
dom.’’*° Here Goethe shows his love for children and 
young people, a concern which changed his original 
skepticism regarding education into faith in its pow- 


ers.21_ In this notable novel Goethe joins Montaigne, 


Bacon, Locke, and Rousseau in revolting against in- 
tellectualism in education; here he rejects the rational- 
istic enlightenment and advocates that the school 
represent life on a small scale, a purer extract of 
life.?? 

Apart from the description of the metamorphosis of 


Wilhelm Meister from an egoistic aesthete into a sur- 
geon who serves society, the novel is distinguished by 
the inclusion of an educational Utopia, the “pidago- 
gische Provinz.” Goethe is disturbed at the changes 
in society wrought by the Industrial Revolution; and 
he is determined to reconstruct society by providing a 
blueprint wherein man is educated to co-operate with 
his fellow man. The proper educational locale is the 
country (Provinz), where the hills, fields, and woods 
contribute to the unfolding of men’s capacities—vo- 
cationally, morally, and religiously. 

The Pedagogical Province is delineated in the first 
chapter of the second book of the “Wanderjahre.” 
Wilhelm and his companions were quick to observe 
the peculiar attitudes struck by the pupils in the 


17 ‘Dem einzigen bleibe die Freiheit, sich mit dem zu 
beschiftigen, was ihn anzieht, was ihm Freude macht, was 
ihm niitzlich deucht; aber das eigentliche Studium der 
Menschheit ist der Mensch.’’ Loc. cit. 

18 ‘‘Ueberall lernt man nur von dem, den man liebt.’’ 
Eckermann, op. cit., p. 117. 

19 Emerson, op. cit., p. 222. 

20 Karl Viétor, ‘‘Goethe the Poet’’ (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1949), p. 271. 

21 Cf., Rudolf Lehmann, ‘‘Goethe und das Problem der 
Erziehung,’’ Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft, IV, 1917, 
pp. 42, 47. Goethe echoed Comenius’ distaste for peda- 
gogy, ‘‘puerilia illa mihi toties nauseata.’’ This phrase 
is quoted in M. W. Keatinge, The Great Didactic of 
John Amos Comenius’’ (London: Black, 1896), p. 97. 

22 Cf., Leser, op. cit., pp. 501-502. 
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province. The youngest children crossed their hands 
over their breasts and glanced gaily upwards at the 
sky; the middle-sized folded their hands across their 
backs, looking cheerfully at the ground; while the 
tallest stretched their arms downward, turned their 
heads to the right, and formed a line. It was only 
after Wilhelm consented to entrust his son Felix to 
the directors of the province that he was given an 
explanation for the children’s strange postures. The 
first of the three gestures signified the boys’ recogni- 
tion of the existence of God, who reveals himself in 
the parents, teachers, and superiors; the second re- 
ferred to the feeling of cheerful gratitude for the 
gifts of the earth; and the third, vouchsafed to pupils 
as soon as they show that they have been sufficiently 
influenced by the instruction, indicates that the chil- 
dren are ready to join their fellows in common efforts. 
This is the threefold reverence (Ehrfurcht) which 
is ineuleated into all the pupils in the province: this 
symbolizes the unity of Judaism, philosophy, and 
Christianity.2* The “invisible church,’’** which is de- 
rived from the triple reverence, points to the possibil- 
ity of co-operation among diverse types of thought 
and ways of life. 

Ehrfurcht is etymologically related to Furcht 
(fear), but religion cannot be made a function of 
fear. “To fear is simple, but troublesome; to cherish 
reverence is difficult, but satisfying.”*® The leaders 
of the province reject any religion that is based on 
fear ;?° genuine faith must be grounded on reverence 
above, below, and around man. The official religion 
of the province, reply the directors to Wilhel’s 
query, is an outgrowth of the three reverences, “the 
highest reverence, reverence for oneself.”**7 In this 
way man is elevated to the stage where he can regard 
himself as the highest handiwork of God and nature, 
and yet without degenerating into an egotist. This 
concept of Ehrfurcht is a foundation stone in Goethe’s 
conception of education.?® 

Another core is vocal music. All subjects of study, 
whether religious, moral, or vocational, are correlated 
with it. As the superintendent of the province ex- 
plains to Wilhelm, “song is the first step in education 
in our school; everything else is connected with it and 


23 Cf., Bielschowsky, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 557-558. 

24 Ibid., p. 557. 

25 ‘¢ Sich zu fiirchten ist leicht, aber beschwerlich; Ehr- 
furcht zu hegen ist schwer, aber bequem.’’ ‘‘Goethes 
Werke’’ (herausgegeben im Auftrage der Grossherzogin 
Sophie von Sachsen), Vol. 24. Weimar: Bohlau, 1894, 
p. 242. This collection of Goethe’s works is identified 


as the Sophie edition. 

26 ‘Keine Religion, die sich auf Furcht griindet, wird 
unter uns geachtet,’’ loc. cit. 

27*¢, . , die oberste Ehrfurcht, die Ehrfurcht vor sich 
selbst,’’ ibid., p. 244. 

28 Lehmann, op. cit., p. 7. 
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is imparted through it.”*® Even arithmetic is learned 
better by copying musical notation than by any other 
method, according to him. The eare and precision re- 
quired in transcribing musical notes will enable the 
pupils to aequire a number of necessary skills such as 
handwriting. There is more than a suggestion of 
transfer of training. 

Flashes of educational insight abound in other parts 
of the “Wanderjahre,”’ as well as in the pages de- 
voted to the Pedagogical Province. Earlier in the 
novel Wilhelm notes that, in answering Felix’s inter- 
minable inquiries, Montan (Jarno) is not quite truth- 
ful and sincere. Pressing his guide for satisfaction, 
he is informed, “One does not always speak to himself 
as one really thinks, and it is only right to tell others 
what they can comprehend. A person can only under- 
stand what conforms to his nature. To keep children’s 
attention upon the present, while giving them a desig- 
nation and a description for things, is the best that 
we can do. They will anyhow inquire soon enough 
about causes.”°° Wilhelm now observes that the di- 
versity of things tends to confuse the children, and 
that it is therefore easier to ask questions than to find 
out for themselves. To this Montan replies: “Since 
children regard objects only superficially, we can only 
talk to them superficially about origins and pur- 
poses.”*1 A great deal of meat is packed into these 
words. Goethe demands effort from the learner, not 
mere reliance upon the teacher’s answer, which may 
be evasive or partially truthful if the pupil is not 
mature. If the youngster is not quite prepared to 
find out things for himself, then he must “take it” 
from his instructor. Questions qua questions are evi- 
dently not to be encouraged, but whenever they come 
up they are to be answered in a manner commensurate 
with the learner’s level. Obviously, many moderns 
would not eare to follow Goethe’s line of reasoning 
on the probable ground that he does not seem to be 
concerned with an attitude of full forthrightness on 
the part of the teacher of young children. Nonethe- 
less, these persons would approve the current ap- 
proach to sex education, which is based on a similar 


principle. Those familiar with recent literature on 

29 **Goethes Werke’’ (Sophie edition), op. cit., p. 235. 
‘¢. .. bei uns ist der Gesang die erste Stufe der Bildung, 
alles andere schliesst sich daran und wird dadurch ver- 
mittelt.’? 

30 [bid., p. 43. ‘‘Spricht man ja mit sich selbst nicht 
immer, wie man denkt, und es ist Pflicht andern nur 
dasjenige zu sagen, was sie aufnehmen kénnen. Der 
Mensch versteht nichts als was ihm gemiss ist. Die 
Kinder an der Gegenwart festzuhalten, ihnen eine Benen- 
nung, eine Bezeichnung zu iiberliefern, ist das Beste was 
man thun kann. Sie fragen ohnehin friih genug nach den 
Ursachen.’’ 

31 Loc. cit. ‘‘Und doch kann man, da Kinder die 
Gegenstiinde nur oberflichlich sehen, mit ihnen vom 
Werden und von Zweck auch nur oberflaichlich reden.’’ 
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the subject know that parents and teachers are en- 
couraged to answer all queries by children without 
giving the full story at any one time. As children 
grow older and obtain more understanding, their ques- 
tions must be answered with greater emphasis on the 
full facts. Withholding some information, while giv- 
ing frank and correct answers, is the essence of sex 
instruction today. This seems to be Goethe’s stand- 
point, one which might possibly be considered prac- 
tical in areas other than sex education. 

The same thought is expressed by Montan, evidently 
Goethe’s mouthpiece, in response to Wilhelm’s inquiry 
as to what the latter needed for the elementary instruc- 
tion of Felix: “Give up that idea. There is nothing 
more horrible than a teacher who does not know more 
than his pupils are supposed to know. He who wants 
to teach others, may indeed often keep secret the best 
of what he knows, but he dare not be semi-knowing.”?? 
The best teachers, continues Montan, are those who 
have mastered their subjects, pointing out that he had 
learned about mining from miners and that foreign 
languages are best learned in their native habitats. 
The implications of these remarks for contemporary 
teacher education are very clear. So also is Goethe’s 
attitude toward the functional in the curriculum. “The 
useful things,” says Montan, “are only a part of what 
is important. In order to possess and command a sub- 
ject fully, it is necessary to study it for its own 
sake.”°3 Goethe realized the importance of such edu- 
cational concepts as activity, individual differences, 
and guidance.** The really modern educator does not 
draw inspiration solely from the doctrines of the day, 
but also from those that have withstood the testing of 
time. 

The most likely source of inspiration for Goethe’s 
Pedagogical Province, a question that has been widely 
discussed, is the Hofwyl Institute founded by Pesta- 

32 Ibid., p. 49. ‘‘Gib das auf. Es ist nichts schreck- 
licher als ein Lehrer, der nicht mehr weiss, als die Schiiler 
allenfalls wissen sollen. Wer andere lehren will, kann 
wohl oft das Beste verschweigen was er weiss, aber er 
darf nicht halbwissend sein.’’ 

33 Loc, cit. ‘*Was niitzt ist nur ein Theil des Bedeut- 
enden. Um einen Gegenstand ganz zu besitzen, zu be- 
herrschen, muss man ihn um sein selbst willen studiren.’’ 

34¢*Allem Leben, allem Thun, aller Kunst muss das 
Handwerk vorausgehen, welches nur in der Beschrinkung 
erworben wird. ... Weise Miénner lassen den Knaben 
unter der Hand dasjenige finden was ihm gemiiss ist, sie 
verkiirzen die Umwege, durch welche der Mensch von sei- 
ner Bestimmung, nur allzu gefallig, abirren mag,’’ ibid., 
p. 227. ‘‘Denken und Thun, Thun und Denken, das ist 
die Summe aller Weisheit, von jeher anerkannt, von jeher 
geiibt, nicht eingesehen von einem jeden,’’ ‘‘Goethes 
Werke’’ (Sophie edition), op. cit., Vol. 25 (1895), p. 30. 
Somewhere Goethe says, ‘‘Es ist nicht genug, zu wissen, 
man muss auch anwenden, es ist nicht genug, zu wollen, 
man muss auch tun.’’ It must not be imagined that ev- 
erything that Goethe has said is above criticism. Exam- 


ples of biased remarks may be found in many of his 
works, including ‘‘ Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre.’’ 
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lozzi’s follower, Philipp Emanuel von Fellenberg 
(1771-1844).*5 Although the poet never found Pes- 
talozzi’s methods to his liking, he nevertheless devel- 
oped admiration for Fellenberg’s work.2¢ What had 
attracted Goethe to the Swiss educator were the re- 
ports about Hofwyl from visitors, a Fellenberg 
teacher, and Fellenberg’s son Wilhelm. This led to 
the exchange of letters between Fellenberg and 
Goethe,** and the former’s letter in September, 1817, 
contained a manuscript prospectus mentioning the 
purpose of setting up a “piadagogische Republik,” the 
probable inspiration for Goethe’s “piadagogische Pro- 
vinz.”°8 Goethe now believed to find in Fellenberg 
the qualities of orderly administration and organiza- 
tion, practical talent, and energy for which he had 
looked in vain in Pestalozzi.® The next important 
step was the meeting between Goethe and Count Capo 
d’Istria, the secretary of state of Tsar Alexander I, 
in the summer of 1818 at Karlsbad. D’Istria, who had 
published a report*® on the Hofwyl Institute after a 
visit made at the instance of the Tsar, probably pre- 
sented the poet with the copy of this document, which 
the latter had in his private library.41 A systematic 
comparison of D’Istria’s report with Goethe’s Peda- 
gogical Province discloses “a pronounced agree- 
ment’’*? between the ideas in both. Goethe, ever the 


85 Cf., Robert Ulich, ‘‘A Sequence of Educational In- 
fluences’? (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1935), p. 84. After one of the most careful source studies 
in the pedagogical literature on Goethe, Karl Jungmann 
concluded that the Weimar sage had the Hofwy] institute 
in mind when he described the Pedagogical Province, 
‘* ‘Die paidagogische Provinz’ in ‘W. Meisters Wander- 
jahren,’ ’’ Huphorion, XIV, 1907, pp. 274-287, 517-533. 
Wilhelm Scherer, in his ‘‘Geschichte der deutschen Lite- 
ratur,’’ was apparently the first scholar to indicate the 
connection between Fellenberg and Goethe. Creizenach 
supports his view, but Bielschowsky and Richard M. 
Meyer dissent. 

36 On September 24, 1817, Goethe wrote to Fellenberg, 
‘*Tch verkenne die grossen und edeln Zwecke nicht und 
bewundre die schon vorhandenen Mittel und geleisteten 
Wirkungen.’’ Quoted in Max Wundt, ‘‘Goethes Wilhelm 
Meister und die Entwicklung des modernen Lebensideals’’ 
(Berlin: Géschen, 1913), p. 388. 

37 Otto Kohlmeyer, ‘‘Die pidagogische Provinz in 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahren’’ (Langensalza: Beltz, 
1923), pp. 4-6. Cf., Philipp Witkop, ‘‘Goethe: Leben 
und Werk’’ (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1931), pp. 417-419. 

38 Muthesius, ‘‘ Goethe und Pestalozzi’’ (Leipzig: Diirr, 
1908), p. 190. 

39 Ibid., p. 197. 
tical Pestalozzi. 

40Comte de Capo-D Istria, ‘‘Rapport présenté & sa 
Majesté, 1’Empereur Alexandre . . . sur les Etablisse- 
mens de M. De Fellenberg & Hofwyl en Octobre 1814’’ 
(Paris: Paschoud, 1815). D/’Istria beseeches the Tsar to 
spread and make permanent the Hofwyl type of school, 
and he will thereby attain the ‘‘premier rang des bien- 
faiteurs de 1’humanité,’’ pp. 66-67. The report mentions 
Pestalozzi several times. 

41 Muthesius, ‘‘Goethe und Pestalozzi’’ 
Diirr, 1908), p. 189. 

42 Kohlmeyer, op. cit., p. 73. 
pp. 54-73. 


Obviously, Fellenberg was the prac- 


(Leipzig: 


See also the comparison, 





artist, reworked the material and made it his own. 
But it is not hard to imagine Goethe’s reaction if some 
one had ealled his attention to the fact that he had 
propagated Pestalozzian pedagogical ideas at second 
and even third hand.‘ 

Goethe’s immediate and subsequent impact on edu- 
cation is another topie which cannot be treated fully 
here. In his lifetime Goethe was frequently consulted 
by Prussian edueationa! authorities,#4 and Adolf Dies- 
terweg himself testified in an address in 1842 that the 
poet was his educational model*® in several important 
respects. In 1946, many German university students 
submitted anonymous statements in which they 
claimed that Goethe’s influence still permeated their 
thoughts, “trotz aller Entgeistigung und Veriausser- 
lichung des Daseins.”4° Even Lehmann’s remark that 
Goethe had no direct influence on German educators, 


particularly on such leaders of the rank of Friedrich 


13 Muthesius, ‘‘Goethe und Pestalozzi’’ (Leipzig: 
Diirr, 1908), p. 198. The idea of Ehrfurcht (reverence) 
was Goethe’s, not Fellenberg’s. See Lehmann, ‘‘ Die 
deutschen Klassiker: Herder, Schiller, Goethe,’’ op. cit., 
p. 315, note. 

‘4 Karl Muthesius, ‘‘Goethe und das Handwerk’’ 
(Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1927), pp. 121-122. 

‘5 Adolf Diesterweg, ‘‘ Ausgewahlte Schriften’’ (edited 
by Eduard Langenberg), second edition, Vol. I, Frank- 
furt a/M.: Diesterweg, 1890, pp. 349-350. Kohlmeyer 
sees echoes of Goethe’s ideas in Cecil Reddie’s Abbot- 
shlome school and Hermann Lietz’ Landerzichungscheim, 
op. cil., p. 3. 

46 W. Stutz, editor, ‘‘Goethe in unserm Leben’’ (Hei- 
delberg: Scherer, 1947), p. 8. 
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Wilhelm Foerster and Georg Kerschensteiner,*? yo, 
be somewhat offset by his previous statement that 
Goethe’s educational philosophy is closely related ty 
contemporary educational endeavor*® and by his jp. 
clusion of Goethe in his celebrated series of studies oy 
“Die grossen Erzieher.” 

The foregoing analysis of Goethe’s educational view; 
far from exhausts the subject. Nor have the innumer. 
able dissertations and monographs said the final wor 
about Goethe’s place in the educational sun; in fa¢. 
there is reason to believe that Goethe’s educationa] 
philosophy has not as yet been presented in the fory 
which it deserves.49 There is a good deal that the 
contemporary educator can learn from Goethe’s dog. 
trine of reverence, as well as from that well-rounded 
genius’s life, work, and other ideas. But learning 
about Goethe’s thoughts is not enough, for, as Chan. 
eellor Hutchins states, “the present world situation 
suggests that our society act in the spirit of Goethe 
rather than merely investigate and analyze Goethe, 
There is an urgent need today to reach a community 
of basic understanding of Goethe’s thoughts if the 
people of America and other nations are to strengthen 
their will for decency, ethical conduct, and morality 
in a modern world.°° 


47 Lehmann, ‘‘Die deutschen Klassiker: Herder, Schil- 
ler, Goethe,’’ op. cit., pp. 335-336. 

48 Ibid., p. 334. See also J. W. Eaton, ‘‘Goethe’s Con- 
tribution to Modern Education,’’ Germanic Review, IX, 
July, 1934, pp. 145-155. 

49 Cf., Kohlmeyer, op. cit., p. 86; Muthesius, ‘‘ Goethe 
und Pestalozzi’’ (Leipzig: Diirr, 1908), pp. v—vi. 

50‘*The Goethe Bicentennial,’? SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
69: 38, January 15, 1949. 





NOTES ON “FREE ENTERPRISE” AND 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Davin D. HENRY 
President, Wayne University 


DurING the past year numbers of spokesmen for 
business and for private education have made state- 
ments suggesting that private education is the bul- 
wark of the American “free enterprise system.” The 
remark has come from enough different sources to 
indicate that a propaganda line based on this thesis 
is consciously or unconsciously being formed. Be- 
eause the thesis carries implications destructive of 
both private and publie edueation, I think it is time 
that the use of the cliché be noted and its meaning 
analyzed. 

All higher education in the United States, public 
and private, is the beneficiary of the American eco- 
nomic system. Taxes for public institutions and gifts 


for private institutions are possible because of the 
suecess of our economic way of life. But this fact 
does not mean and cannot mean that higher education 
or any segment of higher education is the apologist for 
any particular set of ideas dealing with that economy. 

On this subject the function of higher education is 
to study and appraise with objectivity, to seek the 
truth about both the philosophy and operation of our 
system, to provide through research the means by 
which it may be further improved. The historian, the 
economist, the sociologist, and the expert on govert- 
ment are neither advocates nor apologists; they are 
objective researchers into the facets of social life. 
Whether they chance to be on the campus of a private 
or a public institution is of no moment to them as 
scholars. Analyses of the adverse effects of govert- 
mental control on the one hand, and of the abuses o! 
unregulated competitive economy on the other, come 
from the campuses of both public and private insti- 
tutions. 
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The attempt to identify the interests, nature, and 
eoncerns of private education with those of private 
business has sprung out of the acute financial needs 
of private colleges and universities, and has usually 
been made as part of an appeal for funds from private 
benefaction. No one will question the extreme urgency 
of these needs. The spokesmen for private education, 
however, in an effort to establish a contrast with their 
institutional poverty, have implied that public institu- 
tions are well cared for with public funds, and they 
have left in the minds of many the following impres- 


sions: 


1. Private education is a competitive enterprise, 
to be identified in spirit, philosophy, and economic in- 
terest with private business. 

2. Public education, since it is government-sup- 
ported, is “socialistic” and is to be identified with the 
philosophy of a regimented economy; further, public 
education necessarily makes a doctrinaire approach 
to economie questions and tends in its teaching and 
research to represent the economic philosophy of the 
political party in power. 


Anyone familiar with American higher education 
knows it is false to represent public and private edu- 
cation as competitive doctrinaire agents in conflicting 
social and economic ideas. No really important uni- 
versity or college in America could accept such an as- 
signment and be worthy of its name. It is true that 
examples can be found of individuals who seem not to 
be objective in their teaching of the social sciences. 
They will be found on the faculties of both private 
and publie institutions, but they are not representative 
of American higher education or of its dedication to 
free instruction. 

The danger for private education in allowing this 
misinterpretation to gain currency is that it is an open 
invitation for political influence in the educational 
process. An institution that collects funds from 
private sourees on the premise that it is a missionary 
front for the particular economic ideas of the people 
who give the money is submitting to political influence 
more powerful than that with which any public in- 
stitution has ever had to contend. Free inquiry, free 
expression, free research, free teaching cannot survive 
in an institution whose financial support comes as a 
result of such a commitment, even though it be tenta- 
tive. 

No institution, private or public, escapes the neces- 
sity of dealing with political pressures. Educational 
institutions are made up of people, and as human 
organizations, they are subjected to political relation- 
ships. Political pressures are to be expected. In 
private institutions such pressures come from donors, 
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from organized interests represented on the governing 
boards, from traditional institutional association with 
church or similar interest; in public institutions they 
arise from government agencies and pressure groups 
which can make themselves effectively felt in govern- 
ment. It is not to be assumed, as every worker in the 
field knows, that private education is exempt from 
political pressure. The fact that their pressures have 
different labels and arise from different sources does 
not alter the basic condition. 

It does not follow, however, that, because political 
pressures exist, they control. University administra- 
tors and faculties in soundly operated institutions, 
both public and private, are equipped to withstand 
them. <A weak institution will succumb, be it publie 
or private; a strong institution, standing upon sound 
educational principles and organization, will with- 
stand the pressure from special interests and will re- 
main devoted to its educational objectives. 

When financial support is solicited, however, on 
the premise that the institution is dedicated to earry- 
ing out the points of view of any segment of the public 
it serves, that institution ceases to be free and lessens 
the strength of those who are supporting true scholar- 
ship. American higher education came to its present 
eminence and has rendered its great service to the 
American people because of its devotion to free learn- 
ing and free inquiry and its dedication of the results 
of free learning and free inquiry to the publie welfare. 
The public should be wary of those leaders in Ameri- 
ean higher education who would identify their in- 
stitutional interests with the main or most obvious 
source of their financial support. In the long run 
they are dedicating their institutions not to the public 
welfare but to that section of the publie which at the 
moment gives them money. 

After all, private education is not “private”; it 
exists by government subsidy through tax exemption. 
If the property of private institutions were taxed, 
and if the income for those institutions were taxed in 
ways comparable to the taxation of competitive busi- 
ness, there is not a single institution of standing that 
could survive. They claim these benefits from govern- 
ment because they are in the public service of society 
as a whole. They do no service to their own character 
or to their own strength when they give the impression 
or allow the impression to exist that they are the 
educational prototype of competitive enterprise. 

Further, they do no service to education in general, 
if they encourage the false belief that public institu- 
tions are at present adequately financed from public 
funds and, as a result, are dominated in their teaching 
by political influences from government. 

Higher education is in the service of the nation. 
A schism between those institutions that are privately 
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managed and those that are publicly administered will 






lessen the strength and contribution of the total group. 
Both depend, in the last analysis, upon the prosperity 
of the nation and the fruits of our competitive econ- 





omy. Both are in the service of society as a whole. 
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Dedicated to this larger purpose, we must hope that 
professional integrity means more to our edycationa] 
leaders than any immediate institutional gain that 
may result from unfair criticism of others or from the 
subverting of sound educational purposes. 

















CAUSES OF STUDENT WITHDRAWALS AT 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 






EpGar C. CUMINGS 






Dean, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 





CHALLENGED by the fact that approximately 50 
per cent of college and university freshmen do not 
graduate from the institution they entered,! DePauw 
University is following a carefully planned procedure 
This enables 







for the withdrawal of every student. 





university officials to compile exact statistics eoncern- 





ing the causes of student withdrawals, and an exit- 





interview plan has partially lowered withdrawals 
where reasons therefor have not been particularly 






valid or pressing. 

Every student who withdraws from the university 
must initiate the process in the office of the dean 
of students, where he is subjected to an interview 
not only to determine his reason for withdrawing, but 
in some cases to dissuade him from his plan to with- 
draw. It is relatively infrequent that the latter ob- 
ject is accomplished, but at least the student under- 
goes an interview designed to crystallize in his mind 
his reasons for wishing to withdraw, and the uni- 
versity is enabled to discover, in almost every case, 













the actual cause of the withdrawal. 

After the student has had his interview with the 
dean of students, he is given a withdrawal slip which 
must be signed by the following administrative of- 
ficers: the dean of the university, the university phy- 
sician (who signs all slips, regardless of whether or 
not the withdrawal is for health), the student’s ad- 
viser, the registrar, and the comptroller. 

Ordinarily the administrative officers other than the 
dean of students merely see the student and sign his 
withdrawal slip, but, if the withdrawal is occasioned 
by poor health, the university physician has an inter- 
view with the student. In addition, the other adminis- 
trative officers are at liberty to quiz the student re- 
garding his reasons for withdrawing, and several cases 














have resulted where some administrative officer other 





than the dean of students has managed to extract 





additional information from the student concerning 





his withdrawal. 
1 Archibald MacIntosh, ‘‘Behind the Academic Cur- 
tain,’’ New York: Harper and Bros., 1948, p. 68. 







Such a careful plan of exit interviewing naturally 
helps the university to keep careful records, but it 
also has the more intangible advantage of forcing the 
withdrawing student through a procedure which im- 
presses upon him the fact that a withdrawal is not 
a trivial matter to the institution or to himself. The 
plan also gives the student the feeling that the uni- 
versity and its officers are genuinely concerned with 
every single case of student withdrawal. Members of 
the administrative staff and of the faculty counseling 
staff have more than once received letters from with- 
drawn students who attest to the interest and care 
thus afforded them at a time when they needed these 
most. 

It is difficult to state just what connection the 
DePauw withdrawal procedure may have with the 
reduction of student mortality, but the feeling exists 
that mortality is kept at a minimum by the plan as 
well as by other factors such as student advising, 
semi-individualized instruction, and other advantages 
of the smaller private institutions. The fact is, re- 
gardless of reasons, that the student mortality at 
DePauw is considerably lower than the national 
average. 

A study of the causes of student withdrawals, made 
by the registrar on the basis of 1947-48 enrollment, 
is typical of the entire withdrawal picture at DePauw 
over a period of years. The following table shows 
the total withdrawals, by classification: 











Classification Men Women Both 
Freshmen 39 43 82 
Sophomores 43 53 96 
Juniors 19 18 37 
Seniors 10 0 10 
Special students + 12 16 
Irregular students i 1 2 
Graduate students 3 ] 4 

Totals 119 128 247 


The above figures indicate that 247 students who were 
registered for the second semester of 1947-48 failed to 
register for the first semester of 1948-49, when they 
would normally have been expected to re-enroll. Since 
the total enrollment at DePauw for the second semester 
of 1947-48 was 2,109 (1,151 men; 958 women), the 247 
withdrawing students represent approximately 11.7 per 
cent of the total student body. The heaviest withdrawals 
were in the freshman class (82, or about 3.9 per cent of 
the total enrollment) and the sophomore class (96, oT 
about 4.5 per cent of the total enrollment). 
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The following table shows the causes of withdrawal, 
in the order of frequency: 





Cause Men Women Both 
Dropped for low scholarship 27 3 30 
Change in curricular interests 14 15 29 
Finances 14 14 28 
Desire to be nearer home a 20 27 
Marriage 0 24 24 
Special, subeollege and gradu- 
ate students not returning 
(no reason) 6 12 18 
Desire to change type of college 6 9 15 
Health 3 9 12 
General dissatisfaction or fail- 
ure to adjust to DePauw 3 7 10 
Entering professional school 7 2 9 
Enlisted or inducted into mili- 
tary service 9 0 9 
Employment 5 3 8 
Completion of residence require- 
ments 5 0 5 
Diseouraged by low scholarship 3 2 5 
Completion of preprofessional 
requirements 4 0 4 
Poor home conditions (health 
of parents, etc.) ] 3 4 
Desire to study abroad 2 0 2 
Desire to travel 1 0 ] 
Deceased 1 0 1 
Reason unknown 1 2 3 
Totals 119 128 247 


The conclusions which may be drawn from the 
above statistics are obvious, for the most part, but 
several points might be ealled to attention. 

It is significant, for example, that low scholarship, 
change in curricular interests, poor finances, the de- 
sire to be nearer home, and marriage account for 
by far the bulk of all withdrawals at DePauw, as 
elsewhere. The reason of marriage is, of course, a 
very significant cause of withdrawal at a co-educa- 
tional institution, although it is diverting to note 
that, while twenty-four women left school to get mar- 
ried, they were unsuccessful in luring any male stu- 


Bwoente.. . 
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dents along with them. If the men got married, they 
apparently decided to combine marriage with study 
and remain in college. One could almost draw the 
conclusion that these twenty-four young ladies came 
to college solely to find husbands! 

Withdrawal for low scholarship, accounting as it 
did for 30 cases, is hardly high enough to question 
admissions standards. This withdrawal figure would 
indicate that relatively few students were incapable 
of maintaining the required academic level. Most of 
these withdrawals were among freshmen and sopho- 
mores; the same being true of withdrawals because 
of poor finances. 

The low number of withdrawals because of poor 
health is due, at least in part, to an excellent univer- 
sity health service, regarded by some authorities as a 
model for other such services. 

The two factors, desire to change to another type 
of college and general dissatisfaction, resulted from 
a large number of individual reasons: disappoirdment 
over not being pledged to a fraternity or sorority, 
desire to attend a more specialized type of school, 
general neurotic attitudes, and the like. 

The last item on the list, reason unknown. is per- 
haps the one of which DePauw is most proud, for it 
is felt that the small number of students who fall into 
this category indicates that the exit-interview plan is 
very worth while. It eliminates the many general, 
and usually hazy, reasons given by students who are 
allowed to withdraw without going through a care- 
fully worked-out procedure. 

To sum up, the plan employed means that the 
university is sparing no pains to find out why its 
students leave college; the plan may dissuade some 
students from leaving; and the general effect on the 
student is one of good will toward the university. 
The effect on lowering student mortality is debatable, 
but is most probably beneficial. 





DRAMATIZING RESEARCH 

Ir would be interesting to conduct a popular poll 
to diseover what the ordinary person understands by 
research. With advertisers of consumer goods empha- 
sizing the amount of research that has gone into pro- 
ducing them, it is doubtful whether there would be 
many who had “no opinion.” The vast majority 
would associate research with test tubes, laboratories, 
and so on. But how many, outside the small group 
of the initiated, would associate research with intel- 
lectual rather than manipulative activity and its re- 
sults with an idea rather than with a product that 


can be used? 


These thoughts were stimulated by recent advertise- 
ments as well as by illustrations used to convey an 
idea of the progress made in medical research. One 
wonders whether the advantages enjoyed by the sei- 
ences and scientifie research as contrasted with the 
status of the social sciences and the humanities cannot 
be traced back to the fact that the results of research 
in the former case not only ean be concretely illus- 
trated but can be dramatized, while the results of 
research in the latter case ean only be defined in mere 
words. There is here a challenge that is worth con- 
sidering. 

But in American culture the challenge is not new. 
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In 1719 a New England writer announced that “The 
Plowman who raiseth grain is more serviceable to 
mankind than the Painter who draws only to please 
the eye.” One of the competitors in the essay contest 
organized by the infant American Philosophical So- 
ciety wrote in 1798 that manufactures and agriculture 
could be improved “by inspiring youth with a taste 
for, and attachment to, science,” and by “rendering 
De Toc- 


which 


Knowledge as highly practical as possible.” 


queville noted a preference for those arts 
“render life easy in preference to those whose object 
it is to adorn.” And Emerson said in “The American 
Scholar” that “the so-called ‘practical men’ sneer at 
speculative men, as if, because they speculate or see, 
they could do nothing.” 

There has been little change apparently except that 
practical men now see some virtue in speculation pro- 


And yet it 
is the seers that the world needs at present to give 


vided its results are marketable or useful. 
meaning to the gadgets that render life easy.—I. L. K. 


LIBRARIES AND AMERICAN CULTURE 

AT the first conference on the Reports of the Publie 
Library Inquiry, held at the University of Chicago, 
August 8-13, 


sity’s Graduate Library School, declared that only one 


Jernard Berelson, dean of the univer- 


fourth of the adult population reads one book or more 
a month. The book attracts the smallest audience of 
any of the five major media of communication—books, 
magazines, newspapers, movies, and radio. Only 
about one in ten adults and one in three children are 
“real users” of the publie library, visiting it as often 
as onee a month. 

The contrast between the use of books and other 
media of communication was shown by Dean Berelson 
when he said that nearly half the population sees a 
movie once every two weeks or oftener, two thirds 
read one or more magazines, and slightly over four 
fifths read one newspaper or more with some degree 
of regularity, while nearly every adult listens to the 
Nearly half the 
books borrowed from libraries are juvenile and nearly 
is fiction. The 
number of “classics” circulated is steady, but ex- 


radio 15 minutes or more a day. 
two thirds of the total circulation 


tremely small. 
According to Dean Berelson: 


The publie library has a unique and distinctive place 
in the community, as a continuing storehouse of com- 
It might well leave the field of 
popular entertainment to the commercial media, inelud- 


munication material. 
ing the rental library, and devote itself to the serious 
communication needs of the community. 

Given its proper share of resources, administered to 
exploit its own unique strength, within the community’s 
system of communication, the library can make an effec- 
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tive contribution to the development and enrichment of 

America’s cultural climate. And that is its proper task, 

THE TENTH ANNUAL DELTA PI EPSILON 
RESEARCH CONTEST 

De.ta Pi EpsIton, national graduate fraternity in 
business education, has announced the 10th annua] 
open contest for research studies in the field of busi- 
ness education. The award will be given to the per- 
son submitting the most significant piece of researe) 
in the field, and the winning study will be published 
by Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
The author will receive 50 copies of the published 
work. To be eligible for consideration in the contest, 
which closes January 31, 1950, the study must meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Completed between September 1, 1948, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1949. 

2. Not published or not having been the basis for 
articles written by the contestant and published in jour- 
nals with national distribution. 

3. It should be of significance to a large number of 


business educators. 


Competition is not limited to members of DPE, and 
master’s and doctor’s theses and independent research 
studies are eligible. 

A committee of three outstanding business educators 
serve as judges. In making the award the following 
factors will be considered: 

The nature and importance of the problem studied; 
the originality and resourcefulness of the investigator; 
the research techniques employed; the dependability of 
the reported findings; facility of expression; and the con- 
tribution of the study to business education. 


Contestants are requested to forward their studies, 
express prepaid, to H. G. Enterline, chairman of the 
Research Award Committee, School of Business, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS FOR UNION 
LEADERSHIP 

AN audio-visual workshop was conducted as part of 
the program of the Institute for Union Leadership 
held at Cornell University, July 18-22, under the 
sponsorship of the New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations. The workshop was planned 
to aid Federal union leaders in conducting programs 
and union meetings with the use of audio-visual mate- 
rials. Motion pictures, slide films, recordings, post- 
ers, charts, and exhibits were demonstrated and dis- 
cussed. 

According to J. James Jehring, assistant professor 
in the school, the field of audiovisual communications 
offers exceptional advantages to unions in educating 


their membership. He said: 
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The proved results of proper use of audio-visual meth- 
ods over other communication techniques are shown by 
This fact should 
not be ignored by union leaders when they are planning 


the results from research in the field. 


educational programs for their membership. A _ well- 
informed union membership is essential to future in- 
i 


dustrial peace in our society. 

Most unions are just beginning to realize the im- 
portance of using audio-visual methods in their educa- 
tional programs. The success or failure of any such 
program will depend in large part upon the training of 
key men in the unions to use properly such materials, for 
research shows that unless they are properly used audio- 
visual methods of communications are not any more effec- 
tive than other methods. 


ARMED FORCES COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIPS 


THe Armed Forces Council has been formed in 
Kansas City (Mo.) to boost lagging interest among 
high-school pupils and college students in the ROTC 
and to unify the recruitment programs of the various 
services in Kansas City. The council, which com- 
prises representatives from the six branches of service 
and a group of city business men, has awarded 
scholarships for ROTC students of the value of $100 
a term to high-school juniors and seniors for both 
commissioned and noncommissioned officerships, pro- 
vided that they continue on to college. The recipients 
are chosen for scholarship, military proficiency, ob- 
servance of the principles of Americanism, and all- 
round character. 

The council has sponsored a series of advisory 
clinies, co-ordinated the recruiting efforts of the 
services in the schools, and obtained leaves of absence 
with pay for those members of the armed-forces-re- 
Rep- 
resentatives of each service with a civilian member of 


serve groups wishing to take summer training. 
the council conducted elinices and lectures in the Kan- 


sas City high schools; for the first time in the history 
of the school system, school officials granted the mem- 


Notes and News 
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bers of the graduating classes time from their classes 
to attend such lectures. 

The council in raising the ROTC scholarship fund 
has had the co-operation of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Reserve Officers Association, War Dads, and the Mili- 
tary Order of World WarI. The head of the council 
is Charles S. Stevenson, vice-president of the Hall- 
mark Greeting Card Company of Kansas City. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS COURSE AT 
AMHERST COLLEGE 

As an outgrowth of Amherst College’s new cur- 
riculum, a course, “Problems in American Civiliza- 
tion,’ was begun a year ago, and is, according to 
George R. Taylor, professor of economies and course 
chairman, “a deliberate abandonment of the custom- 
ary survey approach on the introductory level and 
the substitution of attention to a limited number of 
significant problems in American culture.” Teachers 
in the course are drawn from the fields of economics, 
history, political science, English, and philosophy. 
All sophomores are required to take the course. A 
balance of lectures, seminars or “laboratory” periods, 
and study time is maintained. Each problem is 
treated during a two- or three-week interval, which 
includes 6 to 8 lectures and a two-hour discussion 
session. The seminars are limited to 17 students at 
any one meeting so that students can discuss freely, 
examine the issues involved, and form independent 
and informed judgements on them. 

According to Charles W. Cole, president of the 
college, the emphasis of the new curriculum is “on 
training men to think well and clearly, to be critical 
in their approval, and to be flexible in their tech- 
niques.” Every effort is being made to encourage 
effective student-teacher contact and 
thinking, so as best to fulfill the goals of “excellence 

which Amherst is seeking to foster 


independent 


and smallness,” 
under the new curriculum. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending August 29: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Harold W. Richardson, minister of 
the First Baptist Church, Jackson (Mich.), has been 
appointed president, Franklin (Ind.) College, to suc- 
ceed William G. Spencer who was retired to emeri- 
tus status in 1948 following a leave of absence (Decem- 
ber, 1946—March, 1948), as reported in ScHOOL AND 





Socrety, April 17, 1948. Robert H. Kent, academic 


dean, served as acting president in the interim. 


The Reverend Father Benedict Rubeck, O.F.M. 
Conv., a member of the faculty of Our Lady of Carey 
Seminary (Carey, Ohio), has been appointed president 
of the newly established Cupertino College (Eaton 
Rapids, Mich.), and will assume his new duties early 
Two other members of the staff of the 
seminary, the Reverend Father Urban Wagner, 
O.F.M. Conv., and the Reverend Father Damian 


this month. 
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Zimmerman, O.F.M. Conv., are being transferred to 
the faculty of the new college. 


Brother Bertin, C.F.X., headmaster, Keith Academy 
(Lowell, Mass.), has Brother William, 
C.F.X., as headmaster, St. John’s Preparatory School 
(Danvers, Mass.). 
ment was reported in ScHoou AND Society, August 31, 
1946, has been transferred to Baltimore where he will 
Province of 


succeeded 


Brother William, whose appoint- 


serve as treasurer of the American 
Xaverian Brothers. 

The Reverend Alcuin Hemen, O.S.B., professor of 
German, St. Benedict’s College (Atchison, Kans.), will 
sueceed the Reverend Aloysius Kropp, O.S.B., as vice- 
president and dean of men at the opening of the aca- 
demie year. 

The Reverend Edmond H. Babbitt, a Methodist 
minister of Evanston (Ill.), has been named execu- 
tive vice-president, Adrian ( Mich.) College, to sueceed 
the Reverend William A. Rush, whose appointment to 
the General Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church was reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 4. 


Mary B. McElwain, former acting dean (1942-46), 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed acting president to serve during the leave of 
absence to be granted to Paul Swain Havens, Febru- 
ary 15, 1950, to September, 1950. 


George Angell, whose appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of education, Michigan State College (East 
Lansing), was reported in ScHoot anv Socrety, Oc- 
tober 4, 1947, has been named dean of faculty, State 
Teachers College (New Paltz, N. Y.). 


Anna Marie Gibson, formerly a counselor in the 
Counseling and Activities Office, Indiana University, 
has been appointed dean of women, State Teachers 
College (Fredonia, N. Y.). 


I. Clarke Davis, assistant to the director of student 
affairs, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), has been 
appointed dean of men, Southern Illinois University 
(Carbondale). 


The Reverend Henry Watson, formerly assistant 
pastor of Our Savior Catholic Church, Jacksonville 
(Ill.), sueeeeded the Reverend Lawrence Wiskirchen 
as dean, Notre Dame of Quincy Academy (Quincy, 
Ill.), and director of Quiney Catholic charities, August 
16. Father Wiskirchen has been named superior of 
a new diocesan Latin school near New Berlin (IIl.). 


Sue Day Holmes, formerly registrar, Ward-Belmont 
School (Nashville, Tenn.), has been appointed dean of 
women and director of public relations, Montreat (N. 


Car.) College, succeeding Lucille Du-Bose, resigned. 
Charles Fred Brewer, instructor in science, Roanoke 
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College (Salem, Va.), has been named instructor jn 
science. 


The following changes in staff at Ripon (Wis.) Col- 
lege will become effective with the opening of the fal] 
Maurice Quint, instructor in psychology, 
has been named dean of men to succeed William J. 
Peterman who will devote full time to his duties in the 
department of music; Lieutenant Colonel Roland B. 
Kolb will succeed Lieutenant Colonel Peter D. Glainos 
as professor of military science and tactics in charge 
of ROTC; Henry Schneider has been appointed as- 
soeciate professor of German and chairman of the de- 
partment; Paul N. Siegel, associate professor of Eng- 
lish; James A. Fait, philosophy; and _ instructors, 
Donald Paulsen and Wade C. Thompson (English) 
and Julius R. Biichi (mathematics). Janet Knop has 
been named reference and circulation librarian in the 
Lane Library. Promotions include: to professorships, 
J. Frederick Andrews (education), Sidney P. Good- 
rich (classics), and Henry Meyer (biology); to an 
associate professorship, William Bottiglia (Romance 
languages); and to an assistant professorship, Mau- 
rice P. Weed (music). 


semester: 


Edward J. Mortola, acting dean, Pace College (New 
York 7), was appointed to the deanship late in August. 


Geraldine Dixon, formerly a graduate assistant 
counselor in the women’s residence halls of Indiana 
University, has been appointed dean of women, Ari- 
zona State College (Tempe). 


Raymond Short, chairman of the department of 
English, Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.), has 
been appointed director of the new program of gradu- 
ate studies in both the day and evening colleges, be- 
ginning with the fall semester. 


Joan A. Reed, a former teacher and missionary 
worker will be the administrative officer of a new co- 
ordinated program of student activities for students of 
the Associated College of Claremont (Calif.)—Po- 
mona College, Scripps College, Claremont Graduate 
School, and Claremont Men’s College. 


George R. Snyder, instructor in elementary educa- 
tion, the Ohio State University, will assume new duties 
as director of the elementary school, Bowling Green 
(Ohio) University, at the opening of the fall semester, 
succeeding Charles W. Young who has been named 
director of elementary education. Ralph L. Beck, 
chairman of the department of science and mathe- 
matics, Goshen (Ind.) High School, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of education to succeed 
James B. MeQuown, whose appointment to the staff 
of Marshall College (Huntington 1, W. Va.) was re- 
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ported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 27. Other 
appointments include: assistant professors, Karel 
Holbik and J. Richard Box (economies) and John 
R. Coash (geography and geology); and instructors, 
Zola Buford (geography and geology), Norman G. 
Keig and Charles Minch (economics), Harry W. 
Schulke and Robert E. Stinson (art), and Betty Con- 
lin, Mary C. Dittman, Betty L. Drawbaugh, Arthur M. 
Saxe, Grayce Scholt, and Bernard J. Wright (Eng- 
lish). 

Captain William C. Van Dyk and Captain Charles 
H. Franks have been appointed to the staff of the Air 
ROTC at St. Thomas College (Saint Paul 1, Minn.). 
Captain Van Dyk is executive officer; Captain Franks, 
plans and training and public-relations officer. 


Karl H. Niebyl, a member of the staff of Champlain 
College (Plattsburg, N. Y.), has been named head of 
the department of economies, Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York. Earl C. MacArthur, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Sep- 
tember 28, 1946, has been reappointed head of the 
department of English. 


Julius Sumner Miller, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physics, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology (Sault Ste. Marie), has returned to his 
former post as professor of physics, Dillard Univer- 
sity (New Orleans 19). During the summer session 
Dr. Miller served a visiting professorship in the Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles) for the third 
consecutive summer. 


Elmer J. Clark, associate professor of education, 
Central Misouri State College (Warrensburg), has 
been appointed to the staff of the laboratory school, 
Indiana State Teachers College (Terre Haute). 


Alfred H. Jones, professor emeritus of philosophy, 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), will assume new 
duties, September 20, as visiting professor of philoso- 
phy, University of Hawaii. Dr. Jones was retired 
in June after 23 years of service at the University of 
Rochester and 41 years as a teacher. 


Max Schoen, former head of the department of edu- 
cation and psychology, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pittsburgh 13), who held a visiting professor- 
ship in Dartmouth College last year following his 
retirement from the institute, has been named visiting 
professor of psychology, Hamilton College (Clinton, 
m &). 

Herschel C. Baker and Walter J. Bate were promoted 
to associate professorships in English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, August 21. 


Henry Clay Smith, associate professor of psychol- 
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ogy, Hamilton College, has accepted an associate pro- 
fessorship of psychology in Michigan State College. 


A. Elizabeth Norman has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology, Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Lincoln). 


The following announcement of changes in staff at 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton 5) was 
sent to ScHOOL AND Society for release, September 
3: Appointments: George Genn, assistant professor 
of education, to serve during the continuing leave 
of absence granted to M. Eleanor Lindeman; Arthur 
L. Parks, assistant professor of history, to succeed 
Helen L. Shaw, associate professor of history, re- 
tired; Vincent W. Dresser, instructor in industrial arts 
to succeed Norman B. Carr, resigned; Otto H. Helbig, 
instructor in music to succeed Mabel W. Rounds, re- 
tired; Arthur S. Tiffany, instructor in English to suc- 
ceed Elizabeth C. Cunningham, retired; Jessie R. 
Turk, instructor in geography to succeed Catherine 
E. Cox, resigned; and Dorothy D. Welden, instructor 
in art to succeed Mary Louise Corning, on leave of 
absence. Isabel W. Riddell, instructor in grade five 
of the Lanning School, has been retired; and Cather- 
ine C. Cook, Mildred W. Griffin, and Virginia A. 
Hepburn, of the staff of the Lanning School, have 
resigned. Lois Baleom, instructor in education, has 
also resigned. 


William Pulos, formerly a counselor in the Coun- 
seling and Activities Office, Indiana University, has 
been appointtd to the staff of Alfred (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity. 

Peter E. Welti, of Zurich (Switzerland), has been 
appointed instructor in German, Clark Univer- 
sity (Worcester, Mass.). 


The following anouncement of changes on staff at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart (New 
York 27) was sent to ScHoon AND Society under date 
of August 18 by Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, presi- 
dent: Appointments to instructorships, Gertrude C. 
Boland (economics), Anna Marie Davis (biology), 
Edgar Hilliar and Bronson Ragan (organ), Katherine 
Kiernan (art), and Catherine M. Lamb (chemistry). 
Promotions, to a professorship, Mary Dever Kirby 
(mathematics) ; to an associate professorship, Mother 
Helen Moclair (English) ; and to assistant professor- 
ships, Ruth Alscher (biology), Margaret Leddy and 
Margaret MeShane (music), Eileen Lord (art), Janet 
G. O’Connell (speech), and Mother Eileen O’Gorman 
(English). Sabbatical leaves of absence (1949-50) 
have been granted to Maria Dolores de Calvo, assistant 
librarian, Angela Cave, professor of English, and 
Anne Ophelia Todd, professor of art; sabbatical 
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leave (first semester), Cecil J. Haggerty, professor of 
chemistry, and (second semester), Evelina delle Donne, 
professor of Italian, and Mary Dever Kirby, professor 
of mathematies. Leave of absence (for one year), 


Stanislawa Kamienska-Kurecka, instructor in art, 
and Doris Duffy, associate professor of economics, 
to accept a teaching post in the Graduate School of 
the Catholic University of America (Washington, 
D. C.), and (first semester), Pauline Koiseh MeGuin- 


The 


Weidinger, associate professor of religion, has re- 


ness, instructor in biology. Reverend John 


signed to serve as chaplain, the University of North 


Carolina. 


Harriet White, formerly instructor in education, 
Indiana University, has accepted a post with the edu- 
eation activities program of the Detroit YMCA. 


Harold Benjamin, dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, has joined an educational mission 
to Afghanistan sponsored by UNESCO. 


mission, under the directorship of Jean Debiesse, as- 


The com- 


sistant director of elementary instruction in the 
French Ministry of Education, has been requested by 
the Afghanistan Government to advise national edu- 
cational leaders on the expansion of technical and 
industrial schools to produce trained craftsmen 
needed for the country’s development and on the 
betterment of the elementary and secondary schools. 
William Abbot, of Great Britain, is the third member 


of the commission. 


Frederick Sherwood Dunn, director, Institute of 
International Study, Yale University, has succeeded 
Donald F. Young, resigned, as a representative of the 
Social Science Research Council on the U. S. Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 


Henry Toy, Jr., manager of the priority section of 
the du Pont de Nemours Company, Wilmington 
(Del.), has been appointed executive director of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
of which Roy E. Larsen, president, Time, Inc., is chair- 
man. The commission composed of laymen, many of 
whom are in business, law, and publishing, was formed 
in May to work for concerted action by citizens in their 
own The 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the General Education Board. The commis- 
sion’s headquarters are at 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 20. 


communities, group has received initial 


At the first of several regional conferences of the 
American Library held in Vancouver 
(B. C.), August 22, the following officers were elected: 
Milton E. Lord, director, Boston Public Library, 
president; Clarence R. Graham, librarian, Louisville 


Association 
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(Ky.) Publie Library, first vice-president and presi. 
dent elect to succeed Mr. Lord next year; John B. 
Kaiser, librarian, Newark (N. J.) Public Library, 
second vice-president ; and R. Russell Munn, librarian, 
Akron (Ohio) Publie Library, treasurer. Sarah Lewis 
Jones, of the Georgia State Department of Edu. 
cation, and Francis R. St. John, librarian, Brooklyn 
Public Library, were elected to membership on the 


Executive Board. 


Harold D. Hauf, chairman of the department of 
architecture, Yale University, assumed new duties, 
September 1, as editor-in-chief, Architectural Record. 
Dr. Hauf will have his headquarters in the offices of 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York, publishers of the magazine. 


Harrison H. van Cott and Ernest A. Frier received 
provisional appointments to the staff of the New 
York State Education Department, August 15. Dr. 
ran Cott, chief of the Bureau of Instructional Super. 
vision, Division of Secondary Edueation, has been 
named director of the division to sueceed Warren W. 
Knox who has been promoted to the post of assistant 
commissioner of education. Dr. Frier, associate su- 
pervisor, Division of Secondary Education, succeeds 
Dr. van Cott. John G. Broughton was appointed 
state geologist, August 16, succeeding Chris A. 
Hartnezgel who retired in the fall of 1944. 


George L. Zundel, associate professor of agricul- 
tural extension, the Pennsylvania State College, is 
retiring this month. Dr. Zundel has an international 
reputation as an authority on smuts, and his more than 
40 technical publications on the topic have been placed 
in the Smithsonian Institution. 


Recent Deaths 

Walter Aloysius Hynes, professor of analytical chem- 
istry, Fordham University, died of a heart attack, 
August 22, at the age of fifty-two years. Dr. Hynes 
had served the university since 1914 as assistant in 
the laboratory, associate professor of analytical chem- 
istry, and professor. 


The Reverend Henry Schumacher, former professor 
of New Testament scriptures, the Catholic University 
of America (Washington, D. C.), died, August 22, 
at the age of sixty-six years. 


Charles Alton Ellis, professor emeritus of structural 
engineering, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), 
died, August 23, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Professor Ellis had served as assistant professor of 
engineering (1908-12), University of Michigan; as- 
sistant professor (1914-15), University of Illinois; 
professional and industrial engineer (1921-34); and 
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nrofessor of structural engineering and head of the 
department (1934-46), Purdue University. 


Jacob Ira Baugher, former president, Bridgewater 
Va.) College, who resigned in March, 1948, because 
of ill health, died, August 25, at the age of sixty years. 
Dr. Baugher had served as professor of education 
(1920-30), Elizabethtown (Pa.) College; supervising 
principal (1930-33), Derry Township Consolidated 
Schools, and superintendent of schools (1933-42), 
Hershey (Pa.); educational (1942-44), 
Office of Edueation, FSA; professor of education 
(1944-46), Manchester College (North Manchester, 
Ind.) ; and president (1946-48), Bridgewater College. 


specialist 


Edwin Booth Powers, former head of the department 
of zoology, University of Tennessee, died, August 25, 
at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Powers had 
served as instructor to professor of biology (1908-15), 
Trinity University (Waxahachie, Tex.) ; teaching fel- 
low (1915-16), University of Illinois; assistant pro- 
fessor of biology (1918-19), Colorado College (Colo- 
rado Springs) ; instructor in zoology (1920-22), Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; and at the University of Tennes- 
see as associate professor of anatomy (1922-23), Col- 
lege of Medicine, acting professor of zoology and 
acting head of the department (1923-24), and profes- 
sor and head of the department (1924-47). 


Frank Ernest Aloysius Thone, biology editor of Sei- 
ence Service, died, August 25, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. Dr. Thone had served as instructor in biology 
(1923), North Dakota Agricultural College; associate 
professor of botany (1923-24), University of Florida; 
and on the staff of Science Service (since 1924). 


Harry Knowlton Trust, assistant professor of chem- 
istry, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), died of in- 
fantile paralysis, August 26, at the age of twenty-six 
years. Dr. Trust, who was the son of Harry S. Trust, 
president, Bangor (Maine) Theological Seminary, 
died in his father’s home just one week after having 
finished teaching in the summer session of the college. 


Ethel Winifred B. Chase, former associate profes- 
sor of botany, Wayne University (Detroit 1), died, 
August 26, at the age of seventy-one years. Miss 
Chase had served as assistant in botany (1902-03), 
University of Michigan; teacher in high schools in 
Michigan (1903-15); teacher in a junior college 
(1915-23) ; associate professor of botany and adviser 
to women (1923-33), College of the City of Detroit; 
and associate professor of botany and adviser to 
women (1933 to retirement), Wayne University. 


The Reverend Clarence Russell Skinner, former 
dean, School of Religion, Tufts College (Bedford, 
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Mass.), died, August 27, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. Dr. Skinner, who had held pastorates in Uni- 
versalist churches in New York and Massachusetts 
(1904-14), had served as professor of applied Chris- 
tianity (1914-45) and dean (1933-45), Tufts College. 


Other Items 

The National Educational Field Service Associa- 
tion is the new title decided upon at a meeting of the 
NEA in Boston, July 8, to be given to a group of 
field workers representing 30 state and national 
teachers’ associations. The organization, which met 
in Washington (D. C.) last winter, is dedicated to 
the improvement of field service and will henceforth 
hold semiannual meetings. All field workers of recog- 
nized state and national teachers’ associations are 
eligible to membership. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the president, Ivella K. Mills, 
Georgia Education Association, 704 Walton Building, 
Atlanta. 


On July 18 the name of the Women’s Emergeney 
Fund, administered by the office of the dean of women, 
University of Cincinnati, to aid worthy women stz- 
dents, was changed to the Josephine P. Simrall Me- 
morial Fund, in honor of the late Josephine Price 
Simrall, dean of women (1921-36), whose death was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, July 16. 


The State University of New York will issue a bi- 
monthly University Newsletter, beginning in Septem- 
ber. The publication will keep the public advised as 
to the developments in the establishing vf the 53 units 
of the new university. - Additional information may be 
had by writing to Nell P. Hutchinson, public relations 
consultant, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 1S. 
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AMBERG, GEORGE. Ballet: The Emergence of an Ameri- 
can Art. Pp. 224. Illustrated. A Mentor Book. New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 245 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16. 1949. 35 cents. 

The book, a joint publication of Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
Inc., and the New American Library, presents an history of 
ballet in America from the early days of theatrical danc- 
ing to the present as well as a study of American culture 
and art. Contains a chronology of 150 years in American 
ballet, the choreography of two recent ballets, and a use- 
ful index. 

* 


World Faith: The Story of the Re- 
ligions of the United Nations. Pp. xi+193. Harper 
and Brothers, New York 16. 1949. $3.00. 

Written for people of all faiths and nations to explain the 
basic philosophies of seven great religious groups. Well 
indexed. 


CRANSTON, RUTH. 


Crow, LESTER D., AND ALICE Crow. LFEighteen to Eighty: 
Adjustment Problems of Adults. Pp. 192. Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston 20. 1949. $3.00. 
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to about 100 practical questions dealing with 
ife, based on 20 years of experience in adult 


F, MetvIn D. A Study of Empathy and Corre- 
s of Prejudice toward a Minority Group. Pp. 61. 
lies in Higher Education LXVII. Further Studies 
Attitudes, Series XIII. Purdue University, Lafay- 
, ind. 1949. 
One of the studies in the university’s division of educa- 
tional reference, under the editorship of H. H. Remmers. 
2 


Employee Pe rsonnel Practices in Colleges and Unive rsi- 
Pp. 65+138. College and Uni- 
versity Personnel Association. Copies may be obtained 
from Ruth Harris, University of Illinois. 1949. $2.00. 
Report of the “first comprehensive survey of personnel 
practices and policies applied to nonfaculty employees in 
institutions of higher learning,’ based on an analysis of 
information obtained from 42 institutions in all parts of 
the country. A copy of the questionnaire is included. 


ties. Mimeographed. 


Phantom Roan. Pp. ix+ 244. 
Illustrated by Pers Crowell. Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc., New York 3. 1949. $2.50. 

Everything here a boy or girl could desire: good writing, 
swift action, the great outdoors—a boy and a horse. 


Hout, STEPHEN. T he 


LAMPKIN, RicHarD H. Variability in Recognizing Sci- 
entific Inquiry: An Analysis of High School Science 
Textbooks. Pp. ix+79. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1949. $2.10 

- 


LAYTON, ELizaABeTH N. Surveys of Higher Education in 
the United States: 1937-1949. Pp. 24. Cireular No. 
257. Office of Education, FSA, Washington 25, D. C. 
1949, 

An annotated list of surveys, limited to the type that pre- 
sents objective data concerning existing conditions and 
makes recommendations for improvement. 


Publications of the American Council on Education. Pp. 
55. American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1949. 

A catalogue of the pamphlets, surveys, yearbooks, and re- 
ports published by the council up to the summer of 1949. 
Index includes prices of individual items. 


Report of the Conference on Secondary Education: Is 
There an Emerging Design? Unpaged. Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. 1949. 
Alfred D. Simpson, professor of education in the univer- 
sity, asked a group of students, representing a good cross 
section of the country, to prepare a report of the summer 
work in educational administration, stating as accurately 
and as briefly as possible each talk and attempting indi- 
vidually to answer the above question. 


SCHMALZRIED, NEWELL TALBERT. Socio-Psychological 
Vectors in the Behavior and Attitudes of Children: I. 
Social Acceptance as Related to N Variables. Pp. 56. 
Studies in Higher Education LXV. Further Studies in 
Attitudes, Series IX. Purdue University. 1949. 
One of the studies in the university’s division of educa- 
tional reference, under the editorship of H. H. Remmers. 


SHIMBERG, BENJAMIN. The Relationship between Infor- 
mation and Attitudes of High-School Students on Cer- 


Vou. 70, No. 181) 


tain International Issues. Pp. 40. Studies in Higher 
Education LXVIII. Further Studies in Attitudes 
Series XI. Purdue University. 1949. : 
Another of the studies in the division of educational reg. 
erence, under the editorship of H. H. Remmers. 


Selected Writings from a Con. 
nectionist’s Psychology. Pp. 370. Appleton-Century. 
Crofts, Inec., New York 1. 1949. $3.50. 

The late Dr. Thorndike wrote in his Foreword that this 
volume is the “‘result of a request that I collect some 309 
pages of my most important contributions to psycholo ‘ 
but I have not done that. ... 1 have favored contributions 
which are not now readily available as references for q 
class because printed in journals or monographs, or jp 
books likely to go out of print.” Indexed. 


THORNDIKE, EDWARD L. 


WILLIAMSON, MAUDE, AND Mary S. LYLE. Homemaking 
Education for Adults. Pp. xi+ 236. Illustrated. Ap. 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1949. $2.50, 
Suggestions helpful to teachers of home economics or ex. 
tension workers on program planning and methods as they 
must be adapted to adults; to lay leaders in helping organ. 
izations improve home living; to school administrators 
who wish to develop a new program of adult education, 
Well indexed. 

e 


Streamline Your Reading. Pp. 52. Illus. 
Science Research 
1949. 60 


WITtTy, PavL. 
trated. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. 
cents; quantity rates. 

A sprightly book directed to the teen-age group. Contains 
an Instructor’s Guide and includes a brief, carefully se- 
lected bibliography of suggested readings. 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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